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"TWENTY-FIVE years seems not such a long 
time, yet how much has transpired in the past 
| quarter century! Names prominent today were ob- 
scure, almost unknown then. Just twenty-five 
years ago this past month, the newspapers an- 
nounced that Philip T. Clay was initiated, with 
other neophytes, into the Skull and Keys Society at 
U. C. Mr. Clay is now president of Sherman, 
Clay & Co. 
Twenty-five years ago an intrepid racer drove 
his automobile at the astounding rate of a mile in 
1:06 2-5, the fastest time yet made by any vehicle. 
The same distance has since been covered in 


0:28.76. 


Twenty-five years ago The Emporium short- 
ened its name by striking off ‘and Golden Rule 
Bazaar,” at the same time doubling its capitaliza- 
tion. Now The Emporium has taken its place as 


one of the leading retail institutions of the country. 


25 Years Ago 
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Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave, 


=D 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 113 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—Meet Ist Mondays, 274 
Russ Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 
Market. 

Coopers No. 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 


Cs 


op Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 


quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 


Executive and Arbitration Committee 


meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 


Labor Temple. 
Cracker Bakers No, 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 

Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


third Wednes- 
@ 2 -— eee ee e e 
Draf No. 11—-Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- eke A NESS ULE NEED 
Siyge Mar Chie SDE IWAON October es ycuey Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 105 Market. 
« 


Section meets first and 


days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
—Market 56. 


e 
Labor Council Directory 


(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) § 


Labor Temple. Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia, 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 

Federal Employees No. 1—Offce, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wednes- 
day, 59 Clay. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, 
Temple. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 


Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., 
108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 
Labor Temple. 


200 Guerrero. 
3rd Saturdays, 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 
Barbers No. 148—Meet 
112 Valencia. 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

293—Meet 


1st and 3rd Mondays, 


Laber 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 
Thursdays at 5 p. m., 
Temple. 


Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Labor Tem- 


131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, 
Labor ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 
Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R.F.D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 
Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 
ple. Janitors No. 9—Meet lst and 3rd Thursdays, 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- Labor Temple. 
ple. Label Sectien—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Laber Temple. 


Bottlers No. 
Temple. 


3rd Tuesday, 


Loxmakers and Sawyers—Meet lst and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 


Meet 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


cian 


Mi 
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Pay 
$9.85 


Down 


Hale’s “‘Californian’’ 


Se 


aes —AE 
The 1927 5-tube Receiving 
Set, which incorporates the 
latest and best in radio en- 


Pay 
$9.85 


Monthly 


Home installation within our delivery 
radius included in purchase price. 


HALE’S 


RADIO SALES DIVISION 


Sacramento 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meect 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxillary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, 
ple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
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Wednesdays, Labor 


and S8rd Mondays, 


Labor 


Labor 


Labor Tem- 


Labor 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Jose 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 

Shipwrights No.. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary FWiremen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 
Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovel Men No. 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 


Mondays, 113 


Labor Tem- 


29—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Michael Hoffman, 


1528 


Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 


Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Theatrical Stag Employees—Meet Ist Saturday, 
230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif, 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 25—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Watchmen No. 


15689—Sec., HE. Counihan, 106 


Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m. 1171 
Market, 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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XI. THE LOCARNO PACT. 

American workers will remember how during 
the boom of 1919-1920, when our currency was 
inflated, prices went up, wages also mounted, 
though not so fast as prices, and business was 
humming because credit was to be had—“money 
was cheap.” Then suddenly credit was cut off, 
money was no longer cheap, the boom was over, 
business slackened, and a great wave of unem- 
ployment swept over the workers. Despite her 
unsettled condition, Germany experienced some- 
thing of a super-boom during 1922-1923, and 
strangely enough, while the excitement attending 
the total collapse of German currency lasted, there 
was no unemployment. As with us, the first 
months of stabilization were a painful process for 
German industry and especially for the German 
workers. Unemployment was prevalent during 
1924, and has continued to be so in greater or 
less measure throughout 1925 and 1926. 


Political excitement did not cease as soon as 
stabilization began. The German Fascisti con- 
tinued to be aggressive. Finally the Socialists 
and other friends of the republic organized the 
Black, Red and Gold (the colors of the German 
republic), an armed defense organization, to pro- 
tect the republic by force, if need be, in time of 
crisis. 

Moderates Gain. 

On the whole, however, the process of re- 
building German industry and commerce, improv- 
ing relations with other European countries, in 
short regaining economic and political security, 
has, to all outward appearances at least, gone for- 
ward steadily in the last two years. The 
turn of affairs reflected itself speedily and in- 
terestingly in the elections held in Germany in 
December, 1924, after the Dawes Plan had gone 
into effect, as contrasted with the elections held 
in May of the same year. In the December elec- 
tions, practically all moderate groups gained and 
extremists groups experienced setbacks. Thus, 
the Social-Democratic party gained nearly two 
million votes in the Reichstag, while the Fascisti 
lost over a million votes and more than half of 
their 32 seats, and the Communists likewise lost 
one million votes and fell from 62 to 45 seats. 


The most spectacular steps taken in recent 
months toward the stabilization of German and 
general European conditions are undoubtedly the 
signing of the Locarno treaties on October 16, 
1925, and the final admission of Germany into 
the League of Nations during September of the 
present year. 


new 


Rhineland Security. 


The Locarno settlement is embodied in seven 
treaties or conventions. Of the treaties, the most 
important is the Rhineland security pact between 
Germany, Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Italy. With these go two arbitration treaties be- 
tween Germany and Belgium, and Germany and 
France, signed by the same powers which par- 
ticipated in the Rhineland pact. 

An examination of the text of the Rhineland 
security pact shows that it does not undertake to 
outlaw war between Germany, France, and Bel- 
gium when engaged in self-defense or in con- 
sequence of certain specific action of the League 
of Nations. With these exceptions, however, the 
three powers mutually agree not to attack or in- 


vade each other but to submit their differences, 
when not susceptible to settlement by diplomatic 
means, to arbitration through a Conciliation Com- 
mission or the machinery of the League. 

The treaty does not affect the territorial status 
of the German-Belgian and German-French fron- 
tiers, nor the obligations of Germany under the 
treaty of Versailles regarding the demilitarized 
zone on the Rhine. (The demilitarized zone on 
the Rhine is a strip of land about 30 miles wide 
on the east or German bank of the Rhine river, 
within which Germany may erect no fortifications 
and the invasion of which by the military forces 
of either France or Germany is ipso facto an act 
of war.) 

Great Britain and Italy are guarantors of the 
Rhineland treaty, etc., that is to say, promise to 
come to the help of either France or Germany 
if there is an attack by the other. 


Continental Steel Trust. 


But of deeper and more permanent significance 
than the Locarno treaties and the admission of 
Germany into the League of Nations—indeed, we 
may say underlying Locarno and the German 
entry into the League—is the understanding that 
seems to have been reached, or is about to be 
reached between the German, French, and British 
coal and iron magnates. The press has carried 
almost daily reports in the past couple of months 
about the formation of trusts among these great 
industrialists by which the price of iron and steel, 
as well as the per cent of the total export demand 
which is to be allocated to each country are to be 
determined. 

Thus we see that a serious attempt is being made 
to solve the problem to which we referred in 
an earlier chapter bringing together Lorraine iron 
and Ruhr coal. 

From an engineering standpoint, this breaking 
down of economic barriers and unification of 
western Europe’s big industry is to be heartily 
welcomed. Whoever controls Lorraine iron and 
Ruhr coal, the basic industries of western Europe, 
can be economically operated only if they are run 
unitedly without any artifical tariff barriers to dam 
the flow of goods. Furthermore, if French and 
German capitalists really united for the joint ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of western Eu- 
rope, it is difficult to imagine war breaking out 
between these two countries. 

As to the problem of the eventual control of 
this huge western European industry, we may 
quote a recent utterance of Dr. Moritz J. Bann, 


professor of economics at the College of Com- 
merce in Berlin: 


“This situation is bound to bring up before long 
the problem of international trusts and combina- 
tions. Up to the present time, the working class, 
through its labor and socialist organizations, was 
the only militant force that acted for international 
co-operation. It looks very much as if this condi- 
tion is to be changed completely and that capital, 
especially when engaged in the iron and coal in- 
dustry which has been most nationalistic in Eu- 
rope, is to meet along the path of internationalism. 

“However, this will not be the last step, as the 
working class, especially the Socialist workers in 
the countries concerned, will not miss the oppor- 
tunity to begin the agitation for international eco- 
nomic freedom as against international monopoly. 


German Labor Movement 


By A. J. Muste, Chairman of Faculty, Brookwood 
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“They will insist, and with them the consumers 
will insist, on the control of this international 
monopoly, for when monopolists cross frontiers, 
and are no longer subject to the control of the 
individual states, they must either become the 


rulers of the world or be controlled by some inter- 
national agency.” 


Next time: Hindenberg and the Future. 
> 
FLAY FAVORITES. 

Would the United States Supreme Court de- 
clare the proposed cotton strike illegal? 

In upholding the Kansas anti-strike law, the 
court has just ruled: 

“The right to carry on business—be it called 
liberty or property—has value. To interfere with 
this right, without just cause, is unlawful.” 

The court let it be understood that the judiciary 
shall pass on the legality of such acts. The em- 
ployees’ right to cease work is not considered. 
The court asks: Will it interfere with business? 

If a textile manufacturer asked a court for an 
injunction against the proposed cotton planters’ 
strike, what would happen? 

This manufacturer could show that the cotton 
growers have agreed to plant less 
year and that 
business. 


cotton next 
increased prices will injure his 
Would the court order the cotton planters to 
grow a 100 per cent acreage? Would they be told 
their collective resolve to do less work is a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade? 
Government representatives, bankers and busi- 


ness men favor the cotton strike. Financial aid 
striker and credit will be 
from the “free and independent” who 
plants a 100 per cent acreage. 


The Wall Street Journal favors the work sus- 


will be given every 
withheld 


pension and jeers at the cotton growers for former 
failures to stand together. 

Listen to this oracle of finance that always 
opposes wage workers’ strikes: 

“In fact, he (the cotton farmer) was disloyal 
to his class and he has always been undependable 
in agreements of that kind. Nothing but the 
plainest of coercion from his local bankers will 
induce him to restrict his ill-fated single crop.” 

The cotton strike is justifiable, but wherein does 
that movement differ from like efforts of workers 
to increase their purchasing power or to shorten 
hours in those industries that dare not operate 
full time because of improved machinery? 

Does it make a difference when bankers and 
business men hold mortgages whose interest can’t 
be paid if cotton prices are low? 
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1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 
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REASON FOR OUR FAILURE. 

By Andrew Furuseth, 

International Seamen’s Union of 
America. 


President, 


(In view of the apparent intention of the Coolidge 
administration to sell the American ships operated 
by the United States Shipping Board, Mr. Furuseth’s 
statement is of great interest.) 

As it now seems that the United States is pre- 
paring to give up all hope of having any share 
in transportation by water outside of the coasts 
and lakes, giving as the reason that we cannot 
compete at sea because of higher wages, better 
food, larger quarters, and larger crews, I cannot 
permit these statements to go unchallenged. 

It may be that we cannot compete successfully 
at present; nay, I am willing to grant that we 
cannot. But that 
It is because we insist upon trying to 
run vessels in the ocean trade with inefficient men 
and even with inefficient officers. 

In England no person is permitted to be ex- 
amined in astronomical navigation unless he has 
first successfully passed through an examination 
in practical seamanship. The person who seeks 
to be an officer under the English flag must have 
at least four years’ experience on deck at sea— 
that is, he must have served four years in the deck 
department on merchant vessels. Then he is ex- 
amined, first, in practical seamanship, and if he 
fails he is sent to sea for another year’s experience. 
Here in the United States a mere two years at 
sea and no examination in practical seamanship 


not because of the reasons 


is 


given. 


will permit the applicant to be examined in 
astronomical navigation. If he passes he gets a 
certificate as third or fourth mate. Manifestly 


he cannot have the skill needed. We have laws 
which are designed to give us skilled able seamen, 
but these laws are so utterly disregarded that they 
might just as well be off the books. 
Seon aol ee 

I made a trip to Europe this summer. TI left 
New York for Southampton in the Leviathan, an 
American ship, and I came back in the Majestic, 
a British vessel. Those two vessels are about the 
same tonnage and the same speed. 
about the 


They carry 
number of officers and seamen. 
Their crew quarters are so nearly alike that it 
would be idle to try to differentiate them. The 
same must be said about the food. If, however, 
we go further in our comparison, the difference is 
very great; so great as to account for the inability 


same 


to compete, if that be true. The average age 
of officers and crew before the mast or in the 
fireroom in the Majestic is considerably higher 


than on the Leviathan. This tells at once that 
there is a great difference in the skill of the men, 
but the difference is so apparent to the eye capable 
of seeing that any man having such eye need not 
see the men at all. It is apparent in the ships. 
It shore that in any com- 
petitive business the employer having the higher 
skilled men will drive the one with men of lower 
skill out of the business. Before America sur- 
renders all control over ocean freights to alien 
shipowners, it were better to ascertain by a most 
searching investigation what really at the 
bottom of this continuous misrepresentation about 
our inability to compete, to find the cause officially, 
and then to try to remove it. 
woe ho aR 


is fundamental on 
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Americans are as good material out of which 
to make efficient seamen as there is in the world; 
but they were not born as seamen any more than 
any Europeans or Asiatics. To manage 
ely and profitably is an art that is trans- 
by personal contact. It is not inherited, 
it is not simply taken out of the air by any peo- 
ple, it is not learned in a correspondence school, 
or even in a training ship. It is acquired by 
experience. 

If America is to sell her fleet to foreign na- 


mitted 


tions’ shipowners and place herself at the mercy 
of foreign nations, let it be done with her eyes 
open, ready to accept the consequences of all loss 
of sea power; don’t let us see it done as a result 
of propaganda in favor of other competitive or 
hostile nations, who now have renamed Uncle 
Sam, Uncle Shylock. 

With reference to the wages, the wages in the 
Leviathan were $62.50 per month. The wages in 
the Majestic were nine pounds for able seamen 
and nine pounds ten shillings for firemen, but in 
the Majestic, like in all English, or for that matter 
in all European vessels, the men get overtime pay 
for overtime work, and that equalizes the wage 
cost even with the French, whose monthly wages 
are considerably lower than the English or ours. 
There is little or no overtime pay in American 
vessels. 

Be COR! | ok 


The actual earning of English seamen is so 
near to our Shipping Board scale that the differ- 
ence is not worth mentioning. The waste of coal 
or oil and of cordage, wire and paint, and other 
material in our vessels is far beyond what we 
nominally “save” by insisting that there is no 
such thing as skill needed at sea. The port repairs 
in our merchant marine are vastly above that of 
nations that have not yet been persuaded that 
no skill is needed. 


Let America provide herself with skilled officers 
and skilled seamen. Then let us again learn how 
to use the vessel’s crew to keep the vessels in 
order and in repair. Then let us try to abolish 
at least some of the grafting, of which there must 
be considerable since one hears it commented upon 
in any seaport into which American vessels, and 
more especially Shipping Board vessels, habitu- 
ally come. 

Me GRP oa 


In conclusion, I beg those having authority to 
sell our vessels, and thus strip America to the 
mercy of others, to carefully consider the following 
from Henry Ford, who certainly cannot be con- 
sidered biased in favor of union men or of special 
pleading in their behalf: 

“On the whole, our sea wages will run consider- 
ably higher than the highest wages elsewhere 
paid. We make more money on these wages, for 
really the whole total of wages paid on a ship 
is not very important—the important thing is to 
see that you get the full use of the big investment, 
which is the ship. 

“Tf a ship is held. a couple of weeks in port 
unloading and loading, the loss will probably be 
greater than the total wages for a year. 
priced, irresponsible 


Low- 
will not care what 
happens to a ship or how long it stays in port. 

“There are too many men ashore getting com- 
missions and brokerage fees and what-nots; there 
is almost no attempt at the scientific buying of 
the supplies; the loading and unloading are about 
the same as they were a hundred years ago, and 
the element of time to the shipper is almost 
totally disregarded. A job at sea is as important 
as a job on shore—which will have to be recognized 
by the pay.” 
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ANOTHER GOLD BRICK. 

Thomas E. Mitten, president of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company, has another plan to stop 
strikes. 

He says employees of a given industry should 
be made controllers of its capital stock. 

Prior to the Mitten “union” wages of these 
workers were based on the average wage of street 
car men in the unionized cities of Chicago, Detroit, 
and Buffalo. As rates were raised too often in 
the three cities, the plan was abandoned and the 
company “union” installed. 

This did not usher in the millennium, and Mr. 
Mitten devised the market basket system of setting 
wages. This rigidly and arbitrarily sets the 
worker’s living standard by raising or lowering 
wages as the cost of filling his stomach goes 
up or down. 

The Philadelphia street car official now suggests 
that employees take charge of a given industry 
through their ownership of the common stock. 

This is an alluring picture—if it is not examined. 

After a corporation has been “milked” it is con- 
sidered good financiering to “unload.” 

With profits eaten up by interest charges, no 
funds for replacement of wornout equipment and 
common stock dividends out of the question, there 
is but one finish, 

The scheme has been worked times without 
number by railroads and other public utility cor- 
porations. 


The financial structure of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company is a sample of this 
financiering. Its outstanding common stock totals 


$30,000,000. Its outstanding preferred stock 
amounts to $3,000,000, but it is authorized to issue 
a total of $18,000,000. Its funded debt is $81,000,000. 

Mr. Mitten now suggests that employees take 
over this Niagara of “water”? and control the 
company—that is, assure interest to bondholders 
and preferred stockholders on the paper they 
hold. 

The workers had no voice in the amount of 
charges that have been piled up against the com- 
pany. Common stock is not a charge—it is a 
gamble." If dividends are not forthcoming, these 
holders can whistle. If bondholders are not paid 
their interest, they can ask the courts to appoint 
a receiver. 

The latest illustration of this system is the 
bankruptcy of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad. Interest on bonds were not paid 
and receivers were appointed. A bondholders’ 
committee, representing powerful financial in- 
terests, had recommended that an assessment of 
$38 be levied on each share of common stock. 

This is how the “little fellow” is squeezed. 

Trade unionists ‘who have a knowledge of 
financial jugglery are not interested in owning 
gold bricks in the shape of over-capitalized, debt- 
ridden corporations. 

Advocates of this scheme may talk of “indus- 
trial democracy,” but they do not fool labor. 


SS | 
THE MASSES. 
By E. Guy Talbott. 
The untaught masses are a heap of clods, 
A mire of muck, a filthy pile of dung! 
The fetid spawn of vile repellent gods; 
From earth’s dark womb these bastard sons are 
sprung. 
They squirm like maggots in a rotting skull, 
And writhe like reptiles in a murky den; 
They crawl like aimless angle-worms with dull 
And torpid brains beneath the feet of men, 


The masses, taught, are like the worm that turns; 
The serpent biting at his master’s heel. 

The worm has changed into a man and spurns 
His overlords; the vicious hordes, with zeal 

Are organized to crush and to destroy; 
The masses now the classes will decoy! 


HOME CARE OF CHILD. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

You can’t beat mother as an economist. 

The Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor has figures to back that 
statement in a report just issued on “Public Aid 
to Mothers with Dependent Children.” 

Home care is cheaper and better than institu- 
tion care, the bureau states, citing the experience 
of New York City, which in 1923 spent $28.40 a 
month to care for a child in an institution, but 
only a little over $15 a month to care for a de- 
pendent child in his own home. 

Forty-two states now have “mothers’ pension” 
laws providing for aid to children in their own 
homes, and 130,000 children are at any one date 
receiving such aid, but the total number of chil- 
dren who need such help is probably close to 
350,000 or 400,000, the bureau estimates. 

The extent to which available appropriations 
meet the need varies greatly from state to state, 
as is indicated by differences in ratios of children 
aided to general population. New York, Nevada, 


California, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Montana, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Delaware, Maine, and 


North Dakota were at the top of the list in the 
order named, reporting aid given to more than 
200 children per 100,000 of the total population. 
South Dakota, Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming, Iowa, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Michigan, Utah, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Arizona, and 
Ohio reported ratios of 100 to 200 per 100,000 
of their populations. Oklahoma, Washington, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Florida, West Vir- 
ginia, and Vermont had ratios ranging from 31 
to 95. Arkansas, Indiana, Texas, Tennessee, and 
Virginia reported less than 20 children aided per 
100,000 of their population. 

In Maryland (except for two counties) the 
mothers’ aid legislation has become inoperative 
because of defects; in several other states practi- 
cally no use has been made of the law and in 
many states where excellent work has been done 
in some localities the law has been ignored in 
others. 

The first 
Missouri 


mothers’ aid laws passed in 
and Illinois in 1911. The early laws 
tended to restrict aid to widows; now some states 
permit aid to be granted to any mother with 
dependent children and some permit other relatives 
to receive aid if they are caring for needy children. 

Six states give aid to expectant mothers. Colo- 
rado also gives aid to fathers dependent 
children. 

The amount of aid allowed per child has tended 
to increase, though twenty states place a maximum 


were 


with 


of $39 or less a month on the amount that 
may be paid to a family with three 
children. The tendency in the most recent laws 


is to place no specific limit in the law itself, but 
to vest in a public child-welfare agency the re- 
sponsibility for investigating applications, for de- 
ciding the amount of aid needed, and for supervis- 
ing expenditures. Such agencies usually adopt a 
scientifically worked out budget for the family 
which applies for aid and attempt to pay what- 
ever the budget calls for. 
eo 
WHO KNOWS THIS FOREMAN? 

From the New Decalogue of Science this para- 
graph is taken: “On Monday,” said the foreman, 
who had been given his position of immense 
significance in man’s biological evolution, not be- 
cause of his especial fitness in training, but because 
he had lost a leg in this company’s employ, and this 
was their cheapest method of remunerating him for 
his dismembered part, “on Monday I turns down 
all men with white collars, on Tuesday all with 
blue eyes, Wednesday all with black eyes. Red- 


headed men I never hires, and there be days when 
I have a grouch and hires every tenth man.” The 
pity of it is that there still are such foremen. Who 
knows one? 
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Demand the Label 


We have every item of Men’s Apparel 
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Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 
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EUROPEAN LABOR. 

Hugo Ernst, of the Waiters’ Union, who has 
just returned from an extended trip to Europe, 
has contributed the following very interesting 
communication to this paper. It is well worth 
reading by all of those interested in union affairs 
and particularly those who in their early days 
were residents of the different countries visited 
by Mr. Ernst. 

The conditions of labor in the European states 
of today are totally different of the conditions, as 
they prevailed prior to the war, and particularly is 
this noticeable in those countries that have gained 
their independence after being for years linked 
with some other part of political Europe, and have 
shared the then prevailing conditions of labor. 
This is noticeable in the republics of Austria, 
Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland, which 
countries were in the past joined to the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, and have suffered under the 
oppressive and antiquated laws being imposed 
upon them by the reactionary governments of that 
country. But since the war the working men 
have come into their own in most all of these 
countries; in some to a larger extent than in 
others, but in all cases they have reached a 
point where they are at least recognized as an 
important part of the whole. Reaction has been 
swept aside; and in all these countries—with the 
partial exception of Jugo-Slavia—the so-called 
radicals—or socialists of various shades—have 
assumed the reins of the government, and as a 
consequence the legislation for the benefit of the 
working class has assumed such proportions that 
it may be truthfully said that they are well taken 
care of. 


Not only is there a uniform provision for the 
eight-hour day and the one day off in seven, but 
also sick and accident insurances are compulsory 
features of the dealing with the employees 
is old age pension, out of work dole, a yearly 
vacation with pay, the apprentice system, and 
most important of all, the care of women and 
children. For the women in particular provisions 
are made that makes motherhood a pleasant duty 


as 


rather than a burden, and provisions are made for 
mothers and prospective mothers to take care of 
them as well as the children, both in a financial 
way and in the way of health regulations, so as 
to raise a better and healthier citizenship. Public 
schools are being erected to obliterate illiteracy; 
and public parks, playgrounds, bath houses, etc., 
are being built for the free use of the workers 
and their families to give them a chance at a 
better physical and mental development. 
there is the matter of housing and rents. In all 
of the newer countries laws have been passed— 
and are being rigidly 


Then 


enforced—protecting the 
workers from the greedy landlords, and certain 
limits have been placed upon the raising of the 
rents, giving the workingmen also preference in 
the securing of homes wherever vacancies occur, 
and in some instances like the city of Vienna, 
homes are built by the municipality for the ex- 
clusive use of the workers. There have been 
erected, and are now occupied, 25,000 such homes 
in Vienna, and another 25,000 are in the course 
of construction, owned by the municipality of 
Vienna, and providing thousands of workingmen 
with wholesome, up-to-date quarters at a very 
reasonable rental. 

The labor movement in Vienna is in excellent 
shape, thanks to the Socialist government of the 
city, which has swept away the reaction that has 
lurked there for a long time, and all public 
utilities in Vienna are municipally owned, giving 
the inhabitants of Vienna cheaper light, water, 
heat, transportation, etc. Almost 85 per cent of 
all the workers in Vienna are organized, and the 
percentage for the whole republic of Austria runs 
to about 70 per cent. Of course, there is quite 


a bit of unemployment in Austria, due to the dis- 
memberment of the former Austrian empire, but 


the unemployed are receiving a weekly dole from 
the treasuries of the unions, keeping body and 
soul together. The economic condition in Vienna 
is very bad, as all the industries have either greatly 
reduced their output or else have been forced to 
shut down entirely. This is due to the fact that 
Vienna in pre-war days has supplied the whole 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy with its 45 million 
inhabitants with their economic needs, and this 
same Austria was reduced in Versailles to about 
8 millions, and all the new countries that regained 
their freedom and that have, heretofore, been con- 
sumers of Vienna products, have established their 
own industries and surrounded them with pro- 
tective tariffs, so as to stop the competition from 
Vienna, and consequently the industries of Vienna 
have fallen away to almost nothing. The banks, 
naturally, were also involved in this forced reduc- 
tion, since they have been to a very large extent 
financing these industries, and it is therefore not 
to be wondered at that you may read almost 
every day where some old established bank is 
being forced to the wall, or merging with other 
institutions to save itself from ruin. The social 
life in Vienna also has suffered through these 
conditions, and where before the war the real 
night life in Vienna only began at about 11 p. m., 
you can now walk the boulevards at about 10 
p. m., and find them almost deserted, and some 
of the streetcar lines stop operation after 10 p. m. 
for lack of patronage. 
Italy. 

Of all the countries that I have visited during 
my recent trip, Italy is the only one where there 
seems no visible unemployment. But then, also, 
there is no visible liberty left either. Since 
Mussolini’s assumption of power all traces of 
liberty have been gradually abolished, and today 
he is the undisputed “boss of the country.” Labor 
unions have for all practical purposes been abol- 
ished, and the law, dealing with labor decrees, 
that only such associations of employers or em- 
ployees may exist that have the approval of the 
government; and the main qualification necessary 
to receive such approval, or charter, is that the 
organization must prove that they are willing and 
able to educate their members in such patriotism as 
prescribed by the Fascisti government. Ten per 
cent of employers or employees in any industry 
may form an organization, with the approval of 
the government, and these 10 per cent dictate the 
conditions of the whole industry and the other 


90 per cent have to submit and work under these 
conditions, whether they are members of said 
organization or not. Any matter of wages or 
hours, if the parties interested cannot agree 
amongst themselves, must be submitted to a 
tribunal consisting of three judges and two lay- 
men, the finding of said body is final and there is 
no appeal from said judgment. Strikes or lockouts 
are strictly forbidden and are punishable by fines 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 
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INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
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526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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up to 5000 lires and imprisonment up to 5 years 
in state penitentiaries. More than three people 
quitting at one time in a place of employment is 
considered concerted action, and the men so quit- 
ting are liable to fines and imprisonment. Agita- 
tion in newspapers or otherwise are against the 
law and punishable by fines and imprisonment, 
and agitation is considered everything tending to 
change the existing conditions of labor. A lawyer 
defending a man accused of anti-Fascismo is de- 
barred from practicing law. All elections of offi- 
cials, in vogue since the founding of the Italian 
monarchy, have been abolished, and the mayors 
of the towns, and the governors, and all other 
officials are now appointed by the government and 
can only be removed by the government. A series 
of laws have been promulgated by Mr. Mussolini, 
and later approved by his parliament, dealing 
with the length of the dresses to be worn by 
women, to the size of the daily papers, which 
latter have to be reduced to no more than six 
pages per edition without enlarging the size of 
the sheets. No more public places, like restau- 
rants, bars, dance halls, ice cream parlors, etc., 
may be erected within one year, and the building 
activities have to be restricted to the building 
of homes for the people and business houses, and 
all buildings of luxury have to be cut out for one 
year. The hours of labor have been increased 
from 8 to 9, without extra pay for the extra hour. 
The elections of the officials of the labor unions— 
such as they are—are subject to approval of the 
government. J doubt very much whether the 
price that Italy has to pay for its alleged pros- 
perity—the surrender of all traces of liberty—is 
to be considered a gain, for life without liberty, 
after all, is hardly worth living. 


Contrary to general impressions throughout the 
world, there is a strong undercurrent of feeling 
against the rule of the Fascisti. This undercurrent 
is strongest in the industrial centers, and is espe- 
cially noticeable in Milano and Genoa, the largest 
centers of industry in Northern Italy. However, 
the government censorship is so strict that prac- 
tically nothing is allowed to escape to countries 
abroad, except it is favorable to the present goy- 
ernment. 


Great Britain. 


The conditions of the British labor movement 
have, no doubt, been given to the American labor 
movement by the fraternal delegates of the Trades 
Union Congress of Great Britain to the recent 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
and I will only say from personal observations, 
and from the talks I had with a large number 
of British trade unionists, from the top down, 
that the effect of the general strike acted in- 
vigorating upon the workers of Britain, and the 
very fact that the movement has poured nearly 
six millions of pounds sterling (nearly 30 millions 
of dollars) to the support of the miners (some of 
the larger unions actually going into debt to do 
so) proves that they have gained a lot of con- 
fidence and fighting spirit through the fight, and 
even today, after a six months’ strike of the 
miners, there is only a yery small percentage of 
the miners that have gone back to work, notwith- 
standing the lies in the conservative press of 
England, which had the strike broken four months 
ago and all the miners back into the pits. The 
unemployment in other basic industries, other 
than the miners, has increased since the general 
strike, for, owing to the miners’ strike still being 
on, a great number of men, such as transport 
workers and railroad men, could not go back to 
work for lack of work, and they are still kept up 
by doles. But taking it all in all, the labor move- 
ment of Great Britain is in a healthy condition. 

It may be of interest to remark here that there 
is quite an agitation going on all over Europe 
for prohibition, and while in most of the instances 
it is restricted up to now only to newspaper agita- 
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tion and hall meetings, the systematic agitation 
is quite apparent, and the similarity with the earlier 
part of our prohibition movement is undeniable. 


Summing up, I can state unhesitatingly that 
the conditions of labor in America, and particu- 
larly in California, are far superior to the condi- 
tions as I have found them in these few European 
countries that I have visited, and while there is 
plenty of room for improvement in our movement, 
I am glad to be a part of it and to be able to 
contribute my little mite to keep the dinner pail 
of the workers filled. 
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CREATING LIFE INSURANCE STAFF. 

With the $600,000 goal met and passed by a 
comfortable margin, the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company, under direction of President Mat- 
thew Woll, is rapidly getting affairs into shape 
for opening of business about January 1, a little 
more than two months hence. 

President Woll has been in the headquarters 
office in Washington, D. C., the past week, be- 
ginning the work of organizing a staff for the com- 
pany. It is necessary immediately to engage 
medical, actuarial and clerical forces and to pre- 
pare policies. 


Stock subscriptions continue to come in and 
in larger quantity than ever. This is especially 
true of individual subscriptions. “It is desirable 
to impress upon all who wish to join in this enter- 
prise that the books will be closed before we 
begin business, and after that no more stock can 
be sold. Those who want to buy stock ought to 
act immediately, so as to avoid disappointment.” 


“After the books are closed stock can be had 
only by transfer from some owner of stock, and 
there are not likely to be many owners who will 
want to give up their holdings.” 


In this connection the case of the Federation 
Bank of New York is cited. When the books 
were closed prior to the opening of the bank it 
was found that much money had to be returned to 
would-be subscribers because the capital was over- 
subscribed. There is today a long waiting list 
of persons who want stock as soon as it can be 
had by transfer from present owners. 


Large subscriptions are coming in at headquar- 
ters in the American Federation Building, but 
more interesting than that is the growing number 
of individuals who are seeking stock. It is the 
desire of the company that there be as many small 
holders as possible so that interest in the company 
and activity in its affairs may be as wide-spread 
as possible. It is the desire of the offcers that 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Company be in 
the widest sense an American Labor institution, 
with the widest possible degree of ownership. 


But, it is emphasized, in the words of President 
Woll, “those who do not act quickly will find 
themselves acting too late. The fault will be 
theirs. The books must be closed on a certain 
date and we cannot sell a single share of stock 
after that date.” 
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ALIEN LAND LAW STANDS. 

The United States Supreme Court dismissed 
the appeal of S. Nose, a Japanese, to test the 
constitutionality of the California initiative alien 
land act. The plaintiff was convicted of having 
entered into a contract with M. T. Boshoff to do 
agricultural labor in Los Angeles county. Under 
the California act it is unlawful for any person 
ineligible to citizenship to own or lease land. 
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EYEGLASSES 
FINEST QUALITY ONLY 
VERY REASONABLE PRICES 
Including Complete Modern Examination 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
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China, Crockery, Glassware, Cutlery, 
Aluminum and Enameled Ware 
Electrio Table Appliances 
2762 MISSION STREET PHONE MISSION 391 
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Buy Union Stamped Shoes _ | 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 
We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 


the shoe. 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
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Experiments conducted by Dr. Knight Dunlap, 
professor of psychology at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, tend to show that the man who smokes 
is likely to be a dependable and steady worker— 
more dependable, perhaps, than the non-smoker. 
Dr. Dunlap said that smoking does increase the 
blood pressure slightly, “but so does the telling of 
a good joke, and the effect produced by tobacco 
is not much greater than that produced by the 
joke.” 
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The Detroit Y. M. C. A. may get its five millions 
for withdrawing the invitation to President Green 
to speak, but the Y. M. C. A. in general will lose 
many millions that might otherwise have gone 
toward maintaining it, and what is more, it has 
lost the respect of millions of people throughout 
the world because of the greedy action of its 
Detroit branch. There is, perhaps, only one other 
city in this country where the masters of finance 
and the emissaries of greed could bring about 
such a situation, though they would be delighted 
to be able to do it in every city, village and hamlet 
in the world. The same interests in this city are 
at present endeavoring, by cunningly planned 
propaganda, to discredit the organized workers 
here, but they will not succeed for any great length 
of time because the people of San Francisco not 
only know the men, but their tactics as well, and 
will not be deceived in the long run. 
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An institution that has passed the transitional 
stage and is now firmly embedded in the con- 
sciousness of those interested in the education of 
our youth is to be celebrated for the period of 
one week beginning November 7th and terminat- 
ing November 13th. American education week 
again brings its message and significant appeal not 
only to the educators connected with our splendid 
system of schools, but also to the parents or 
guardians of that vast army of youth who are 
being carefully trained in the schools of the coun- 
try. Sponsored by a number of leading national 
organizations, including two of the most effective 
bodies that are promoting American citizenship 
in this country today, namely, the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Legion, the 
institution known as American Education week is 
creating much interest and attention in the schools, 
focusing as it were the eyes of millions of country- 
men upon the educational system that is creating 
an enlightened youth and assuring this nation 
patriotic and responsible citizens of tomorrow. 
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The Judiciary 
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The election last Tuesday seems to indicate that the people are not very well 
pleased with the judiciary in this State or this city, as they voted against nearly 
every proposition the judges wanted. 

Sixty-two assignments of outside judges to preside over the departments of our 
Superior Court have been made in San Francisco within the last ten months. Some 
very important cases, of equitable or criminal] character, have been handled by these 
imported judges, and it is becoming notorious that the Superior judges, elected by 
the people of San Francisco, by common agreement or long established custom, 
refer to these imported judges the handling of cases which they for personal rea- 
sons seek to avoid. 

We beiieve that every important case, civil or criminal, should be handled by 
judges elected by the people of the community in which they are to be tried. The 
situation requires investigation and remedial action. If our judges are over- 
worked and insufficient in number to handle our judicial business, relief should be 
found by the coming session of the Legislature. If, on the other hand, our judges 
are shirking responsibilities to the people who elect them, it would be well for the 
voters to get the information from proper sources. The Bar Association seems to be 
able to tell us who are the best judges to vote for; perhaps it also can tell us, 
before election time comes around, who of the incumbents are lazy, or who lack 
the moral attainments to preside over local cases. Here is a good stitf judicial 
job for competent minds to solve. If well done, greater respect for courts will fol- 
low; and God knows, it is devoutly to be wished for, and it should concern the 
people of every class and station. 

On the bare testimony of four self-confessed criminals, some ten officials and 
members of the carpenters’ unions have been arrested and indicted for conspiracy 
and murder, and refused bail. This is a repetition in criminal procedure in labor 
cases practised heretofore only in Colorado, West Virginia and similar localities 
subject to the dominion of Private Capital. It is the first time it has occurred here. 
According to the principles of Big Business, an accusation against a union man 
is equivalent to conviction, and on that theory the local judiciary has refused bail 
to those who are accused. Seemingly, the judicial philosophy now in vogue contem- 
plates that a member of organized labor, if accused by the henchmen of capital, has 
no rights that the law need respect. Under the American plan, the judicial as well 
as the executive and legislative branches of the government are so many arms with 
which to destroy labor organizations and establish the American plan. The same 
sovereign attitude was assumed by private utility corporations in our early history ; 
they thought the State had no right to interfere with private corporations. So in 
time Big Business will have to learn that Organized Labor has rights that must be 
respected as well as theirs. There is a clarification going on in social and publie 
affairs, and out of it will come clear definitions of the rights of each party to indus- 
trial disputes, and the role of government will not be simply to back up the behests 


of Big Business. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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In its report on “Employment Relations,” a 
committee of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers says: “Some of the working people of 
this country follow their natural leaders, the 
owners and managers of industry. Others find 
their leadership where they can.” Here is a con- 
cise statement of the kingly ideal. No feudal 
baron nor slave holder has presented more clearly 
and frankly the claim that workers must accept the 
standards and outlook of life of employers. ‘Their 
natural leaders, the owners and managers of in- 
dustry” is a sinister statement. Is it any wonder 
these industrialist royalists oppose trade unions 
and their democratic ideals? 


Newspapers tell of one international combine 
after another in process of organization. Inter- 
national capital, it must be admitted, shows more 
sense in many ways than governments display. 
But, in these tremendous international combines 
power of incalculable proportions is being brought 
into form for use by small groups. What of this 
great power? Who will direct it? Will govern- 
ment attack savagely and in blind hostility? Or will 
there be some sense displayed about this new 
development of post-war industrial recovery? 
Statesmen, so far, seem merely to be looking at 
it all more or less aghast. And without much 
comprehension, 


That the voting machines, as now in use in this 
city, prevent many wage workers from voting 
there can be no question. Many of them who 
formerly voted before they went to work now go 
to the polls and find that they must stand in line 
for their turn at the machine so long that they 
would be late to work, so they postpone it until 
evening, when they again find a long line of 
citizens waiting. Under such circumstances many 
of them go home and do not vote at all. This, 
therefore, presents a discouraging situation to those 
who have been working to bring out a larger per- 
centage of the registered vote at the elections. 
If the machines are to be continued in San Fran- 
cisco the Election Commission must see to it that 
more than one machine is put in each voting 
precinct. Such a procedure might create a little 
more expense, but the important thing is to have 
every citizen possible exercise the right of fran- 
chise, and the Election Commission should not 
adopt any scheme of things that tends to keep the 
citizen away from the polls on election day. 


If the wages of the workers do not keep pace 
with increased production, thus enabling them to 
purchase their share of the things produced, where 
are the markets to come from and who is to 
consume the products? Perhaps the masters of 
industry will give the surplus away to unfortunates 
who are unable to pay for it, and perhaps they will 
lay the workers off and let them starve until such 
time as the surplus has been consumed by the 
few workers and the many idlers and _ non- 
producers! This would be a great world if the 
producers would only let the idlers manage things 
to suit themselves! Then, indeed, there would be 
plenty of work for everybody willing to do it for 
just enough to keep soul and body together. 
There was a time in the history of the world 
when that condition of affairs prevailed univer- 
sally, but that was a long time ago and the masses 
of the people have become too wise to ever per- 
mit the return of such a state of society. The 
sooner the masters of finance and the captains of 
industry permit this fact to percolate through their 
thick skulls the better it will be for everybody. 
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“Is it a love match?” 

“Tt must be. They played bridge as partners 
all summer and are still fond of each other.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Young Son (to shoe clerk waiting upon his 
fastidious mother)—“No use showing her the 
first ten pairs—she won’t take ’em.’—Life. 


Bozeman each year watches that age-old 
spectacle of young men passing through the 
transition period from care-free youth into de- 
veloped manhood and womanhood.—Montana 
paper. 


The Boy Friend—Say, who’s the dumb-looking 
guy that drives your car around, and works in 
the garden. I notice he always gives me a nasty 
look when I come in.” 

The Girl Friend—“Oh, don’t mind him. That’s 
just father.’—The Pointer. 


“But, lady,” a marriage-license clerk explained 
to a movie-actress applicant, “the law compels me 
to record all previous marriages before I issue 
a license.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed her prospective hus- 
band. “And I’ve got a taxi waiting!” 


“T can marry any woman I please.” 
“Then I conclude you haven’t pleased as yet.” 


“You are run down,” said the doctor. “You 
need an ocean voyage. Will your business per- 
mit it?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the patient. “I’m second 
man of the Anna Maria, just in from Hongkong.” 


Traffic Cop—Hey, you! Is that your car? 

“Well, officer, since you ask me, considering the 
fact that I still have 50 payments to make, owe 
three repair bills and haven’t settled for the new 
tire, I really don’t think it is.” 


“Funny, isn’t it, the number of bees around this 
time of the year?” said a town sportsman. “I 
can’t see them, but another one just went buzzing 
past my ear.” 

“Bees—the dickens!” returned Gap Johnson of 
Rumpus Ridge. “Them’s bullets fired by a mess 
of hunters from up at Kay See. If they don’t 
let up pretty durn soon I’ll just rip loose with a 
load of buckshot from my old scatter gun. I’m 
getting sorter tired of their foolishness.” 


“Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 
“But lots of times the traffic cop won't let me,” 
objected Mr. Wombat. 


President Coolidge sanctioned today the prospect 
for the establishment of two new lines of steamers, 
one from New York to Salt Lake City and the 
other between Chicago and Fort Worth, in Texas. 
—Translated from the Rio de Janiero Journal of 
Commerce. 


“T have only one request to make,’ groaned the 
college man who had come to work in the harvest. 
“What is that, Mr. Smart?” returned the farmer. 
“Please let me stay in bed long enough for 
the lamp chimney to cool off."—The Open Road. 


A gentleman called me handsome yesterday,” 
said a rather elderly lady to her minister. “Do 
you think it is sinful for me to feel a little proud 
of the compliment?” 

“Not at all, ma’am,” replied the minister. “It’s 
the gentleman who is the sinner, not you.”—United 
Effort (Pittsburgh). 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
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Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness— 

That’s what is guaranteed to every citizen of 
the United States. It says so in the book, so it 
must be true. Life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness—when you say those three things you 
have said about all there is to say. Other things 
are mere trimmings, or elaborations. The signers 
didn’t go into any great detail of definition and 
perhaps that is one of the proofs of their wisdom. 
Of the three terms, Liberty is perhaps the most 
susceptible of exact definition and of the three it 
is the only one given any extended definition in 
the organic law of the land. The first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution deal largely with Liberty. 
Life is in its barest essential the business of keep- 
ing alive. * * Ok 

Life is first guaranteed, naturally. No Life, 
then no need to worry about Liberty or the pur- 
suit of Happiness. The pursuit of Happiness was 
put at the end of the line because Happiness, as 
we know it, is largely dependent upon Liberty. 
The fathers chose their phraseology happily. They 
didn’t guarantee Happiness itself; they laid down 
a guarantee of a chance to go after it and get it 
if you can. Some folks pursue Happiness in 
big, heavy books. Some pursue it around the 
jazz floor, galloping to the saxophone—responding 
to the sax appeal, to put it slangily. Some find 
it in watching birds, others in doing the day’s 
work, 
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Almost every modern movement for the better- 
ment of human life is a movement for increasing 
the chances of success in the pursuit of Happiness. 
That is, in reality, the main purpose of the trade 
union movement. Most folks think they are pur- 
suing Happiness, but a great many seem destined 
to get their reward in the pursuit and not in the 
achievement. Perhaps—and who knows?—that is 
the greatest happiness, after all. Chicago beer 
gangs have shot the first two guarantees to pieces, 
as far as their members are concerned. Life and 
Liberty have become very precarious matters in 
Chicago gangdom. But each gang thinks, no 
doubt, that it is pursuing happiness, even when 
it goes armed in the pursuit with machine-guns. 

* * x 

The great lesson that needs learning in this 
reckless age is that the pursuit of Happiness is 
so largely a matter of individual taste that it is 
robbed of its beauty when one group seeks to 
determine for another group what form the pursuit 
shall take. A great many men and women are 
today spending their time seeking ways to mold 
the manner in which others shall pursue their 
Happiness. They forget, apparently, that Liberty 
is a necessary prerequisite to the pursuit of Happi- 
ness. Liberty means nothing less than Liberty. 
Tt doesn’t mean just a little Liberty. It all comes 
down to this: No person, in his pursuit of Happi- 
ness ought to conduct his chase in such a way 
as to interfere with another person’s pursuit of 
Happiness. 

* * * 

Anyway, if there’s a man in, or on, Mars who 
can look down upon this earth and observe the 
antics of the millions on this planet as they race 
hither and yon, doing all manner of idiotic things 
in the belief that they are chasing Happiness to 
its lair, that man must be having the fun of a 
lifetime. He’s getting more sheer amusement by 
sitting at his observation post than the whole 
population of this world in all of its chasing! But 
just the same, no man or woman on this earth 
would trade his chase for the observation post. 
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LITTLE ESSAYS ON LITTLE THINGS 


Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. 


THE GOBLINS HAVE GOT US.—XxX. 

Governments are now, always have been, and 
perhaps always will be, designed to protect the 
individual in the possession of the products of his 
industry. The Constitution of the United States 
is a sound example of this fundamental fact. The 
amendments representing the “bill of rights’ are 
the “sap”? which supplies the tree with sustenance. 

Most of the crimes of the world, from common 
to world wars, have their foundation in 
property. High-sounding altruistic phrases cannot 
change this elemental fact. 
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Perhaps the most difficult task before govern- 
ments from the very beginning of history down 
to the present is that involving extension of gov- 
ernmental powers, the building up of a great over- 
lord, or tyrant, who eventually must be cast down. 
In historic nations, fear of their neighbors across 
the river or on the other side of the mountains, 
and sometimes benevolent designs on the property 
of those neighbors, made people tolerant of their 
own nation’s constantly increasing demands upon 
their industry. The first objections of the subjects 
were silenced by playing upon this fear, or this 
hope of rapine. Then the common people could 
not help but note the ease and luxury and lack 
of labor which attended the existence of the gov- 
erning powers, as compared with their own endless 
and ill-requited labors. So the hauteur and the 
gauds of the honorable were put on, and these 
were effective. But when the roar of the masses 
became menacing, the kings, the princes, and the 
dukes, out of their generous hearts and souls, de- 
cided to “do something” for the common people. 

Though kings and governments may come and 
go, this generous impulse to “do something” for 
the common people goes on forever. Like patriot- 
ism, it is the last refuge of the scoundrel. Old 
men and old women, worn out by long years of 
ceaseless labor, the products of which were handled 
by others, in a civilized society such as that of 
the twentieth centry, must be taken care of. Little 
children whose fathers and mothers, though they 
are honest and though they work unceasingly 
are unable to provide for, must not be permitted to 
suffer. The overlords must “do something” for 
them, too. 


Like the British government, which fought not 
only its battle but the world’s battle against the 
menace of Bolshevism when it put down the coal 
strike, we are always doing something generous, 
something kind, something highly commendable 
from our point of view, for those who somehow 
seem incapable of coping with the modern world— 
the demands made upon the labor of their hands 
that other hands must go unblistered, the labor 
that bends their backs that other backs may be 
covered with the august majesty of kingly and 
queenly robes. 

Financial tabulations by the federal census 
bureau indicate the state government of California 
costs for 1924, the latest figures available, were 
$75,332,556, or $15.66 for each man, woman, and 
child in the commonwealth. The average rate in 
the nation at large during the same year is set 
at $9.60. California is a progressive state. Though 
eighth in population, the state stands fourth in 
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total expenditures of government, and sixth in 
per capita cost. 

In the present high state of civilization this 
charitable impulse to “do something” for the com- 
mon people is highly commendable—but how much 
higher would the state of our civilization be if 
the common people were permitted to do some- 
thing for themselves! 

Regulatory laws are designed to prevent the 
sophisticated from taking advantage of the gullible. 
In a hardier day when a man was stung in a horse 
trade he became the laughing stock of his neigh- 
bors. Now he becomes an object of pity, and 
the stinger gets a state board or commission on 
his trail. Sometimes the stinger lands in the 
penitentiary, but more frequently it is found the 
law does not quite reach the peculiar circumstances 
of his case, so the law is strengthened at the next 
legislative session and a few more _ political 
hangers-on are added to the public payroll. 

Government cost has increased 180 per cent 
since 1913. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


Q.—Did organized labor favor the establish- 
ment of the parcel post system. 

A—yYes. In 1905 American Federation of Labor 
convention went on record in favor of a parcel 
post system in connection with the Postoffice De- 
partment. After the parcel post was established, 
all union men were urged to use it. 


Q.—Have any recent investigations been made 
of the accident rates in various dangerous in- 
dustries? 

A.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor investigated accident 
rates in several important industries in 1925. Ac- 
cording to its report, the frequency of accidents 
was highest in the making of automobile tires, but 
the seriousness of accidents was greatest in the 
paper and pulp industry. Other industries show- 
ing high severity rates were structural-iron work, 
planing mills, saw mills, flour milling, steam fitting, 
agricultural implements, and slaughtering and 
meat packing. 


Q.—Of what labor organization was the late Eu- 
gene V. Debs a member? 

A.—The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
which he joined in 1875, becoming secretary of 
the Terre Haute (Indiana) local. 


Q.—What caused the great Pullman railroad 
strike of 1894, led by Eugene V. Debs? 

A.—A strike of workers in the Pullman car 
shops at Pullman, III, followed the discharge of 
three members of a committee that presented cer- 
tain grievances to the management. Many of the 
strikers were members of the American Railway 
Union, which offered the Pullman Company 
arbitration. The company rejected the offer and 
the American Railway Union declared a boycott 
on Pullman cars and notified the railroads its 
members would not work on trains in which such 
cars were hauled. The railroad managers refused 
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to eliminate the Pullman cars and the strike 
followed, centering in Chicago. 


Q.—Who is Thomas E. Burke? 

A. General secretary-treasurer of the United 
Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the 
United States and Canada, of which he has been 
a member since 1886. 
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UNION MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION. 
By Otto S. Beyer, 
Consulting Engineer, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor. 


vil. TYPICAL PROBLEMS MET BY UNION 
MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION. 


3. Stabilization of Employment. 

Stabilization of employment in the railroad serv- 
ice, especially in the maintenance branches, is one 
of the most important immediate steps in the 
program of union-management co-operation. There 
is perhaps no greater single factor militating 
against a wholesome interest on the part of in- 
dustrial workers in some of the matters of basic 
concern to management than the fear of working 
themselves out of their jobs. If this fear can be 
allayed, if practical steps can be taken which will 
assure every employee that everything possible 
is being done to keep him employed, then the one 
greatest menace to co-operation between worker 
and manager will be removed. 


And management no less than the worker and 
his union will share in the benefits of stabilized 
employment. In fact, management’s benefits from 
this source are two-fold. In the first place, steadier 
employment means steadier production, and hence 
more efficient plant utilization. Nothing affects 
the overall performance of any organization of 
railroad men, whether they be employed in the 
office or in the running or maintenance services, 
so much as repeated violent and apparently arbi- 
trary increases and decreases in staff. It is not 
necessary to elaborate on the detailed reasons for 
this. They are well known, but their demoralizing 
effects are ofttimes inadequately appreciated by 
responsible railroad officers. 


Make Job Last. 

In the second place, workers in an environment 
of unstable employment cannot help but try to 
make the job last as long as possible. Not only 
do they do this instinctively, but they worry 
about what they will do for a living when their 
jobs come to an end. As a consequence, con- 
structive enthusiastic interest in daily shop and 
road performance is difficult if not impossible. The 
morale of the organization is at a low level. All 
these degenerative tendencies disappear when 
work is steady. Gradually a more and more whole- 
some atmosphere is built up. This, though perhaps 
intangible, is as potent a factor in good service, 
high financial credit. Stable efficient shop opera- 
tion as any other factor. 

Fortunately a great deal can be done to stabilize 
railroad employment, especially in those branches 
of the service which have suffered most in the 
past. An important prerequisite to accomplishing 
this desirable end is the recognition of the phenom- 
enon of unstable employment as a definite problem 
in railroad operation capable of progressive solu- 
tion. But it is of still greater importance to accept 
the fact that the attempt to solve the problem is 
as worthy of serious and concerted effort as the 
attempt to remedy any other condition confront- 
ing either men or management. 

High Service Morale. 

In short, stabilized employment in railroad 
service must be considered as important as stabil- 
ized interest on the funded debt. Stable returns 
on the legitimate financial investments in the rail- 
road mean high financial credit. Stable employ- 
ment means high labor credit; in other words, high 
service morale. 

Some of the specific steps which have been taken 
to stabilize employment on several railroads will 
indicate what can be done under the auspices of 
union-management co-operation to guard against 
unemployment. Briefly, these steps may be listed 
as follows: 

1. Systematic and scientific forecasting of 
revenues, and budgeting of expenses. 

2. Railroad work for railroad shops. 
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Clearing house for furloughed employees. 
Flexible hour or mileage pay period. 
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Extra boards. 


6. Special conference between management and 
system representatives of unions when necessary 
to curtail expenses to an extent affecting employ- 
ment. 


Owing to obvious limitations of time and space 
it is not possible to elaborate these steps of a 
union-management employment stabilization pro- 
gram at great length. Just a few words of explana- 
tion however are desirable. 

Systematic and scientific forecasting of revenues 
and the budgeting of expenses based thereon is 
clearly the very first essential of a sound stabiliza- 
tion program. Railroad work in railroad shops in 
preference to contracting out such work makes 
available a new source of work, especially if the 
facilities of the railroad permit of a certain amount 
of economical manufacturing, which can be done 
during times when these facilities are not so 
heavily taxed by routine maintenance work. 


Clearing House. 


Maintaining a clearing house and registry sys- 
tem of furloughed employees and making it neces- 
sary to ascertain whether or not a furloughed em- 
ployee is available for transfer before a vacancy 
is filled anywhere on the system helps to save 
many an employee for the railroad. It also helps 
the furloughed employee. The flexible hour or 
mileage pay permits of adjustments in hours within 
reasonable and jointly-agreed-upon limits in order 
to tide over declines in income. 

The provisions of extra boards at shop and 
roundhouse points makes available local standby 
forces from which to fill temporary vacancies due 
to absentees or emergency demands for a few 
additional men. 


Finally the practice of convening the general 
chairman or system representatives of the em- 
ployees affected when expense reductions are 
necessary, advising them of the prevailing crisis 
and its causes, will secure from them co-operation 
and advice as to how best to apply the various 
alternatives possible in order to effect the desired 
economies. Understanding the situation in ad- 
vance through consultation with management re- 
garding the best way to effect retrenchments en- 
ables the representatives of the employees to ex- 
plain matters properly to the rank and file. The 
result is fewer misunderstandings and less dis- 
satisfaction and, hence, better morale than when 
retrenchments are arbitrarily applied by manage- 
ment. 

Active Help Needed. 


Suffice it to say under the heading of employ- 
ment stabilization that union-management co- 
operation is indispensable to the solution of this 
problem. Not only is the detailed application of 
certain existing working rules involved in employ- 
ment stabilization, but the active help of each and 
every employee is necessary in this process. 


For example, the co-operation of the employees. 


is very helpful in enabling a railroad manage- 
ment to increase the work in its shop from manu- 
facturing sources. The element of competition 
with outside concerns must be reckoned with. 
That progress in employment stabilization has 
already been achieved by the assistance of union- 
management co-operation is demonstrated by the 
fact that the annual wage income per shop em- 
ployee on the Baltimore and Ohio for the year 
1925 has been increased over fifty dollars. In 
some shops of the Canadian National this income 
has been increased 10 per cent or more during the 
last year. 
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Demand the union label, card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 
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DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 
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EVERY THING 
: FOR THE 
- HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
BUNSTER & SAXE 
1049 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA TREATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
bn mo a ee ee ee orm omne 


Increases in wages and changes in the 45-hour 
newspaper week and 44-hour job printing week 
for printers will be sought in forthcoming con- 
ferences with boss printers in Fresno, it was 
learned from a letter sent to all boss printers by 
the Fresno Typographical Union. No new scale 
of wages or hours had been worked out. From the 
Valley Industrial Association, however, came the 
announcement over the name of J. W. Hunt, man- 
ager, that the association board of directors and 
the boss printers will meet very shortly to deter- 
mine for themselves whether or not any increase 
in wages or changes in working hours are justi- 
fied at this time. Hunt did not state when the 
meeting will be held. The present newspaper scale 
is $52 a week for day employees and $55 a week 
for night employees, the week being 45 hours. In 
the job printing business the employees get $48 
for a 44-hour week for day employment and $51 
for a 44-hour week for night work. The job scale 
was changed a little over a year ago after many 
weeks of arbitration from $46 and $49 a week, but 
at that time the newspaper scale was not affected. 
—Fresno Republican. 

During the past week No. 21 has been called 
upon to bury a member of the International Typo- 
graphical Union who passed away in this city 
while carrying an International traveling card. 
The deceased member was Edward M. Robie, a 
native of Minnesota, age 43 years, who passed 
away in this city on October 30, 1926. The coro- 
ner’s investigation of his death proved a compli- 
cation of diseases was responsible for his passing. 
Mr. Robie’s remains were buried in Woodlawn 
Cemetery, Wednesday, November 3rd. He is sur- 
vived by his aged father and mother, who reside 
in Burlingame, and several sisters and brothers, 
some of whom live in this city and some in East- 
ern states. Mr. Robie has spent the past five years 
in California; and was well-known both in San 
Francisco and San Mateo County towns, where 
he has worked during his residence in the state. 
At the time of death Mr. Robie was carrying a 
traveling card issued by No. 21. 

The many friends of James R. (“Jimmie”) Mar- 
tin, formerly a member of the Mailers’ Union of 
this city, will be glad to know that his host of 
friends among the Boston Mailers’ Union have a 
very high regard for Mr. Martin. Mr. Martin was 
a delegate to the Colorado Springs Convention of 
the International Typographical Union, this hav- 
ing been his fifth election as a delegate from his 
home union, and upon his return from the con- 
vention more than two hundred members of the 
union and friends gathered at the Elks’ Clubhouse 
in Boston and tendered Mr. Martin a banquet as 
an expression of their appreciation of his fine work 
as president of the Boston Mailers’ Union and as 
a representative in the numerous conventions, 


J. J. Burns of the Chronicle proofroom, who has 
been confined to St. Mary’s Hospital for the past 
several weeks, underwent an operation on Friday 
of this week. His host of friends in the Chronicle 
and San Francisco hope for the success of the 
operation and Mr. Burns’ speedy recovery. 


A. Margreiter, machinist in the Chronicle chapel, 
is absent from his accustomed place due to serious 
illness. Mr. Margreiter’s host of friends wish him 
a speedy recovery. 

W. I. Laughlin, who has been subbing on vari- 
ous papers in the city during the past several 
months, departed this week for Fresno and other 
points in Southern California. 

Val C. Hassmer has returned to San Francisco 
after spending several weeks in Pasadena. 

The many friends of Charles J. Babb, formerly 
a member of No. 21 and for the past several years 
an employee of Chicago newspapers, will be 


pleased to hear that he has accepted the position 
of private secretary to President Charles P. How- 
ard of the International Typographical Union. To 
those who know Mr. Babb best this news will 
come as a great surprise, as Mr. Babb was never 
a seeker for honors of any kind, preferring to 
pursue his quiet manner of living. Yet we desire 
to offer our congratulations to President Howard 
on the selection of Mr. Babb to fill that important 
position, 


During the past week Secretary Michelson re- 
ceived a short note from Bill Meredith, formerly 
a well-known member of this union, now residing 
in London, England. Mr. Meredith states that 
conditions printorially in the English capital are 
far from satisfactory, but states that he is not 
down-hearted. Mr. Meredith wiles away his leisure 
time in composing the words and music of popu- 
lar songs. A year or more ago Mr. Meredith 
published and placed upon the market a song 
entitled ‘‘Pie.” Enclosed with Mr. Meredith’s let- 
ter to Secretary Michelson was a copy of his 
latest effort, “Chin Lee,” a vocal fox trot of which 
he is the author of both the words and music. 
While the writer is not a music critic, yet what 
little knowledge we have of music leads us to be- 
lieve that this publication should meet with imme- 
diate favorable response from the lovers of the 
ever-popular fox-trot music. The many friends 
of Bill Meredith in San Francisco wish him suc- 
cess in the marketing of his latest effort. 


On November 17th members of San Francisco 
Typographical Union and all members of the 
I, T. U. in other jurisdictions will have an op- 
portunity of casting their ballot in a referendum 
election to be held on that date. Two propositions 
submitted by the executive council under instruc- 
tions of the Colorado Springs convention of the 
I. T. U. will be up for determination. The first 
proposition simply corrects the wording of sec- 
tions of the I. T. U. constitution to conform to a 
new agreement entered into between the Typo- 
graphical Union and the German Typographia. 
The second proposition changes sections in the 
existing constitution whereby newly-elected offi- 
cials of the I.T.U. will be installed into their 
respective offices on September 1st following the 
May elections instead of November Ist as the law 
now reads. Both propositions should receive the 
unanimous endorsement of the membership. The 
local election by action of the union was placed 
in the hands of the executive committee, which 
will notify the membership in due course of time 
as to the place of holding this election. 

Noticing a crowd at the corner of Fifth and 
Mission recently, Sid Tiers, the fast talker of the 
Chronicle composing room, stopped to look into 
whatever might be causing the apparent interest of 
those congregated. Edging to a point of vantage 
in the crowd by aid of his w. k. e. g., Sid described 
what appeared to be (and was) an old, decrepit, 
faltering, nondescript of ‘the streets, his hat off, 
his gray head bared to the cruel world, not to 
say the pleasant fog of San Francisco. The old 
fellow presented a truly piteous spectacle. Tears 
(or perspiration) streamed down his face. His 
eyes were apparently closed, and his visage, his 


t 


very mien, was that of the mendicant. In his hat 
was a quantity of nickels, pennies, dimes and one 
or two quarters—the gift of the pitying throng. 
In his pocket were several pencils (advertising 
pencils). Sid, being kind-hearted, dropped a coin 
in the poor old man’s hat and, noticing that the 
old fellow was apparently asleep, took a pencil 
from the store in his pocket. That is, he tried to 
take a pencil. Immediately the old fellow let out 
a roar and reached for the pencil. Imagine the sur- 
prise of Tiers when, upon the septogenarian open- 
ing his eyes, Sid recognized him as John Long. 
John gazed in feigned surprise at the loaded hat, 
then at the Chronicle clock and said: “Am I work- 
ing today, Sid?” “Why, yes,” answered the aston- 
ished Tiers; “what of it?” “Well,” said John, 
“put me on a sub.” “Don’t you want to work?” 
queried the astonished Tiers, knowing of John’s 
Scotch blood. “Sure, I want to work,” replied 
John, “but I can’t afford to; I want to buy a big- 
ger hat!” | 
Chronicle Notes—By Victor Aro. 

G. H. (Red) Fields created a sensation the 
other day by coming to work in golf togs. His 
fellow makeups, envious, proceeded to imitate 
him by “rolling their own” and displaying an as- 
sortment of limbs that caused immense amuse- 
ment. 

Mrs, A, A. Wells returned last Thursday from 
an extended visit with relatives and friends in the 
East. 


Orrie Treat returned last Sunday from an ex- 
tremely interesting visit to the East, which ex- 
tended over seven weeks. He first went to New 
York and from there to the Trenton, N. J., state 
fair, where he learned that about half of New 
Jersey is forest. A visit to the Sesquicentennial 
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OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI 


Union Florist 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 
Telephone Market 3285 Near Mission St. 
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Attention-Organized Labor 


WATCH FOR THIS 
UNION LABEL 


On Ready-to-Wear Cloth- 
ing, Shirts, Overalls and 
other workingmen’'s 
clothing. 


The only label that is 
recognized by the 
American Federation 
of Labor and all its 
Affiliated Bodies. 


Co-op Brands—Dreadnaught Brands are on the “We Don't 
Patronize List,’’ United Garment Workers of America. 
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and Atlantic City, including the Elephant Hotel 
there, were high spots in his itinerary. While at 
his headquarters at his son’s home in Asbury 
Park, N. J., Orrie was treated to a 50-mile air- 
plane flight. The plane was piloted by his son, 
V. E. Treat, and Orrie wasn’t a bit afraid even 
when the loops and tail-spin came. On his return 
trip he again visited New York, and also Chicago. 
He says, “Edna is the best cook in the world,” 
which is proven by his nine-pound gain in weight 
and his ruined vest. 
Daily News Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

A new Hudson coach occupies the garage for- 
merly used by Elmer McGraw’s Chevrolet. Five 
hundred and fifty is what he was handed for the 
little car, and he had to hand over that much more 
for his acquisition, still Elmer seems to think he 
needed the bus more than the coin. 

Really, this should be brought to the attention 
of General Lincoln Andrews. Early Sunday morn- 
ing Charley Cooper boarded a train for the country 
and spent the day visiting—with a prohibition 
agent. 


Louis Schmidt is in receipt of a card from Tokio, 
written by Beach, one of a quartet of Daily News 
men who accepted situations there some months 
ago. He neglected to say how he likes the job 
or the country, the things Louis wanted to know. 
Now, Louis points out, he’s got to waste time and 
a stamp writing for the information. 


Several weeks of outdoor life invigorated George 
Moore to the point where he almost has courage 
enough to face another year’s work. A goodly por- 
tion of his time off was spent in Calaveras County. 

Ducks have ducked completely out of sight. 
Skipper Davy was at his Alviso preserve Sunday, 
prepared to catch a few for table purposes. He 
figured to save on his meat bill, but we haven’t 
heard of Armour & Co. going into bankruptcy. 

&-- 
TRADES UNION PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE. 

The regular meeting of the Trades Union Pro- 
motional League was held Wednesday evening, 
October 20, 1926, in Mechanics’ Hall, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Meeting was called to order at 8:15 by President 
Matherson. 

Roll was called and the absentees noted. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were approved 
as read. 

Communications—From the United Garment 
Workers of Cincinnati, Ohio; read, noted and 
filed. Minutes of Building Trades read, noted and 
filed. 

Committee Reports—Label Agent W. G. De- 
septe rendered his report for the last two weeks; 
moved and carried that the report of the Label 
Agent be received and concurred in. 


Reports of Unions—Waiters have started an old 
age pension for old members. Cigarmakers— 
Business is good. Carpenters No. 483—Business is 
fair. Tailors—Business is fair. Hatters—Business 
is good; look for the label in felt hats. Cracker 
3akers—Business is good; have signed a three- 
year agreement, with a 50-cent increase a day. 
Lumbermen—Business is good. Janitors—Busi- 
ness is fair; Opal Theatre is unfair. Shoe Clerks— 
Business is fair; Ford Five Shoe Stores are un- 
fair. Glove Workers—Business is fair; look for 
the label on gloves. Garment Workers—Business 
is good. Grocery Clerks—Look for the Clerks’ 
monthly working button. Hoisting Engineers— 
Business is fair. 


Brother Roe H. Baker was called upon for a 
few remarks. Brother Baker rendered a wonder- 
ful report of the Label Trades Convention. He 
stated that the picture put out by the department 
was a success. The delegates were impressed 
with the remarks of Brother Baker. 


New Business—Moved and carried that the 
League appoint a committee of three to act with 
the educational committee of the Labor Council; 


committee named: N. Burton, W. G. Desepte and 
Nels Soderberg. 


Moved and carried that the matter of sending 
the minutes to affiliated locals be referred to the 
agitation committee. 

The agitation committee will meet next Tuesday 
evening at 8 p. m., room 315. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary reported that they will 
hold their social on Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 3, 1926. Meetings are being well attended. 

Trustees reported favorably on the bills, same 
to be ordered paid. 

Dues, $7.00; Agent’s Fund, $67.35; total, $73.35. 
Disbursements, $66.20. 

There being no further business to come before 
the League, we adjourned at 9:40, to meet again 
on Wednesday evening, November 3, 1926. 

Fraternally yours, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
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Demand the union label, card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 
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AN UNFINISHED TABLE. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad management states 
that it has “acceded to the demands” of its shop 
crafts for a wage increase of 3 cents an hour. 

To complete the story, these anti-union officials 
should announce: Baltimore & Ohio Railroads 
recently secured this increase. Our spy system 
reported that the members of our company ‘union’ 
were restless, and discussion on the value of trade 
unionism was general. Fearing that our company 
‘union’ would collapse if we ignored this condi- 
tion, we considered it wise to trail behind organ- 
ized labor. 

“When other anti-union employers are con- 
fronted with similar conditions we suggest that 
they, likewise, ‘accede to the demands’ of their 
hand-picked ‘union.’ 

“Always let the trade unions make the fight 
for better conditions. If they lose, we can reduce 
wages. If they win, and it is necessary to allay 
unrest, as in our present case, it is best to meet the 
new standards. 

“A good publicity agent will aid you in tricking 
employees into the belief that there is no difference 


between a trade union and your company ‘union’.” 


THE THINGS WE DEPEND UPON MOST WE APPRECIATE LEAST 


WHAT A WONDERFUL NICKEL’S WORTH IT IS 


= bY spent for electricity will run a 
washing machine over 3 hours. 


hot kitchen comfortable withan 


@ 5 gspent for electricity will make a 


electric fan for over 11 hours. 


$c} 5 g spent for electricity will run a 


sewing machine for 15 hours. 


¢ Spent for electricity will keep 
5 the refrigerator cold for over 11 


hours. 


vacuum cleaner for over 5 hours. 


IN oe spent for electricity will run a 


gspent for electricity will light 
Veh 5 your reading lamp for 4 long 
evenings. 


Since 1913 the cost of living increased 65% while the 
cost of electricity DECREASED. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G:--vE: 


Owned - Operated - Managed 


by Californians - 


$2-926 
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Synopsis of Minutes of October 26, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President 
absent. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Cracker Bakers’ Auxiliary 
125, Genevieve Lizard. Delegate seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Auto Mechanics’ 
Union, thanking Brother James Mullen, editor of 
the Labor Clarion, for their list of 
union shops and items of interest. From Post- 
master Power of San Francisco, requesting co- 
operation in securing a suitable air port for trans- 


Baker 


publishing 


continental air mail service. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union of New York, appealing 
for financial assistance. 

Reports of Unions—Lumbermen—Swiift’s Lum- 
ber Company was destroyed by fire; it was a good 
union lumber yard. Butchers’ No. 115—Will hold 
a dance and entertainment at the Civic Auditorium 
January 22, 1927; thanked Supervisor Havener for 
his efforts in securing said date for them; market 
at Geneva and Naples streets is unfair. Grocery 
Clerks—Chain stores are unfair to the Clerks; 
look for the union button when making purchases. 
Auto mechanics—Look for the Union Shop Card 
when having repair work done. 

Report of Executive Committee—The contro- 
versy between the Grocery Clerks’ Union and the 
management of the Supreme Food Shoppe was left 
in the hands of the secretary, who is attempting 
to adjust same. 

Special Order of Business—Dr. Wirt addressed 
the Council and told of condition in Europe; also 
explained the ramifications of the League of 
Nations. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorabiy on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Unfinished Business—Vote on amendment to 
constitution of the Council regarding revenues, 
adopted by a vote of 87 in favor, 15 against. The 
amendment was adopted as read. Effective No- 
vember 1, 1926. 

New Business— Moved, that the Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to draft suitable resolutions 
protesting the assignment of labor cases to out- 
side not elected by the people of this 
community, and to investigate the reasons for such 
assignments. Amendment, to refer to the Law and 
Legislative Committee. Amendment to amend, 
that it be referred to the Executive Committee 
and Law and Legislative Committee jointly; 
amendment to amendment carried. 

Receipts—$211.60. Expenses—$148.60. 

Council adjourned at 15:45 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
<p> 
APPEAL FOR CLOAKMAKERS. 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1926. 
To the Officers and Members of Organized Labor: 

The intense struggle of the striking Cloakmakers’ 
Union was brought to the attention of the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor held 
in Detroit, Michigan, beginning October 4th. The 
officers and representatives of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workerzs’ Union informed the 
delegates attending the convention that more thai 
20,000 striking Cloakmakers are fighting to main- 
tain a decent standard of living. They are resist- 
ing the imposition of cenditions of employment 
which would ultimately ‘ead to the restoration of 
the sweat-shop and the destruction of their organ- 
ization. 


judges 


No group of organized working people has 
fought more valiantly for the maintenance of 
Union standards, Union conditions and Union 


recognition than have these striking Cloakmakers, 
members of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. The long weeks of struggle 
and conflict have taxed their financial resources 
to the utmost. They need financial help so that 
the men and women who are engaged in this strike 
may be helped and their families may be provided 
with the bare necessities of life. 

Understanding their needs and the issues in- 
volved in the strike the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor instructed the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor to issue an 
appeal to organized labor to rally to the support 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. We therefore appeal to the membership 
of organized labor to contribute financially and to 
help in every way possible in bringing this strike 
of the Cloakmakers of New York to a successful 
termination. No International or National Union 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
has responded more promptly or generously to the 
appeal of sister organizations, when they were in 
need of financial assistance, than has the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

Therefore, because of the urgent need of the 
situation and because of the heroic way in which 
this International Union is fighting for the preser- 
vation of Union standards, we urge you to con- 
tribute promptly and liberally. The situation is 
very serious. The striking Cloakmakers and those 
dependent upon them need your help and they 
need it now. Do not delay action. Act quickly. 
Send as large an amount of money as it is possible 
for you to contribute. These brave Cloakmakers 
will strike until success crowns their efforts if 
organized labor will assist them financially and 
supply them with funds so that they can be 
supplied with money with which to assist their 
more needy members. 

Send all contributions to Frank Morrison, secre- 
tary of the American Federation of Labor, A. F. 
of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

WM. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

FRANK MORRISON, 

Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 


e 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 

Foster’s Lunches. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 

Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 


All Barber Shopsopen on Sunday are unfair 


| 
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BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes 


for Men 


Martha Washington 
Shoes for Women 


MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


Seer F 
POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 


Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 


Phone MARKET 3697 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


Dr. Wilson 
CURES YOUR 
COFFEE 

TROUBLES 


38c--40c--45c--50c 


? St . Granada Market, Market St. bet. 3d & 4th 
Ores: Factory: Mission St. bet. 7th & 8th 


bo 


Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 


CLEAN LIGHT AIRY 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA ST. NEAR MIssION ST. 
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GREAT LABOR POLICIES. 
Reports of Committees Adopted in Detroit 
Convention, Here Published Week by Week, 

Reveal Thought of American Federation of 
Labor. 
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Number 1. 
COMMITTEE ON SHORTER WORK DAY. 

In addition to the report upon the resolutions 
which were referred to it your committee feels 
compelled to present some statement upon the 
social and economic influence of the period during 
which wage earners shall be employed. 

The American trade union movement devoted 
its early effort to a shortening of the work day 
until finally its original goal, the eight-hour day, 
had been established. 

Since the American Federation of Labor at the 
time of its birth declared for an eight-hour day, 
an astounding change has taken place in methods 
of production. Power plants generate energy in 
almost inconceivable volume. This power is ap- 
plied to machinery which has revolutionized man’s 
power to produce. A new science has developed— 
the chemical, the mechanical and the production 
engineer have joined hands and developed a direct- 
ing control of power, machinery and the manage- 
ment of production which has greatly increased 
the production capacity of our industrial plants. 

On every hand there is evidence that we are at 
the beginning of methods of production which 
will rapidly increase man’s present power to 
produce. 

But already a condition has developed which 
gives concern to every thinking man, to every 
investor and manufacturer, as well as to the wage 
earners. 

So great is the present capacity of our industrial 
establishments to turn out manufactured goods 
that many of them are compelled to close their 
doors many weeks each year. The reports of the 
United States government tell us that several of 
our basic industries if operated at full capacity 
for six months each year, would produce more 
than their present annual output. 

There is one feature connected with the problem 
being considered which has already been covered 
by the wage policy adopted by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It is a fact that man’s power 
to produce has at a rapidly increasing rate out- 
stripped the real wage paid. There must be a 
market which can purchase the product of our in- 
dustries, and that market is regulated by one 
basic strength, the real wage received by the 
workers. 

But your committee is dealing with but one 
phase of the problem, the number of hours which 
should be established in our industries. At first 
our movement devoted itself to shortening the 
hours of labor, but modern methods of production, 
the high tension of machine operation, the special- 
ization which forces thousands to perform the 
same meaningless operation thousands of times per 
day has placed a strain upon the worker’s nervous 
system which is more enervating, more conducive 
to physical and mental fatigue than many more 
hours of labor would be where the work called 
for ‘the constant use of the workers’ creative 
power. Modern methods of production more and 
more tend to make a machine of men. For this 
reason, in addition to many others, it is essential 
that not only should the daily hours of labor be 
reduced, but in addition, that the number of days 
per week should also be shortened. For social 
reasons, as well as those of an economic character 
the American Federation of Labor is justified in 
declaring for a shorter work week as energetically 
as it did in the past for the establishment of the 
eight-hour day. 

Employers and investors accused our movement 
of endeavoring to limit production by reducing 


the hours of labor. We listened to these accusa- 
tions when we established the ten-hour day. They 
were made when the nine and the eight-hour day 
were established, yet today the proof that our eco- 
nomics were sound, is found in the fact that the 
volume of production per capita is many fold 
greater than when the ten-hour day was the rule. 

For economic as well as humanitarian reasons 
the time has arrived when the number of days 
worked per week should be reduced. 


Your committee recommends that the Executive 
Council be instructed to begin a campaign of 
shorter hours of labor and a shorter work week, 
and that every effort be made to present the facts 
to the public. 
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FOLDERS ON CHILD WELFARE. 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor is engaged in the publication of 
a series of folders which will give in popular 
form the results of the latest research in various 
phases of child welfare. 


Four folders in this series have recently come 
from the press. The first is entitled “Sunlight for 
Babies,” and describes the technique of giving the 
baby daily sunbaths. The second folder is called 
“Breast Feeding,” and deals with the question of 
diet for the nursing and expectant mother, and 
with methods through which breast feeding may be 
made possible in most cases. 


The third folder, “Community Care of Depen- 
dent, Delinquent, and Handicapped Children,” out- 
lines in simple form the methods through which 
communities can assist children in need of special 
care. 

“From School to Work,” the fourth folder, tells 
the story of a “typical” American boy and girl 
living in an imaginary community which trains 
all its children for the work they are best able 
to do, and then helps them wisely to select the 
right job. Vocational counseling, tryout shops, 
trade schools, scholarships, continuation schoois, 
and efficient administration of child-labor laws are 
stressed in this folder. 

The complete list of folders published so far 
by the bureau follows: 

Folder No. 1—Minimum Standards of Parental 

Care. 

Folder No. 2—Backyard Playgrounds. 

Folder No. 3—Why Drink Milk? 

Folder No. 4—What Builds Babies. 

Folder No. 5—Sunlight for Babies. 

Folder No. 6—From School to Work. 

Folder No. 7—Community Care of Dependent, 

Delinquent, and Handicapped 
Children. 

Folder No. 8—Breast Feeding. 

Single copies may be had free upon request. 
Prices in quantity will also be given upon request. 
All the folders are illustrated. 
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WATCH FOR OIL LEAKS. 

A wasteful oil leak is indicated by fresh oil 
under your car after it has been standing, accord- 
ing to the Free Emergency Road Service of the 
California State Automobile Association. Loose 
nuts on the oil pan or loose pipes or bearings 
in front case are usually the cause of leaks. 

eee 
CLEAN MUFFLER ANNUALLY. 

Clean your muffler out at least once a year, 
advises the Free Emergency Road Service of the 
California State Automobile Association. Ac- 
cumulations of soot and carbon plug the holes in 
plates and tubes causing back pressure which de- 
creases motor power. 


SPREAD SPRINGS WHEN OILING. 
Separate leaves at tip with chisel or spreader 
when oiling springs and squirt oil in allowing it 
to run down before removing separator, advises 
the Free Emergency Road Service of the Califor- 
nia State Automobile Association. Oil drained 
from the crank case can be used. 


Phone Hemlock 599 


The Hub Restaurant 


Nielsen Bros., Prop. 
1680 MARKET STREET 
Market and Haight Streets 
Branch of 16th Street Restaurant 
3027 16th Street 
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Phone Kearny 1540 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


AS Sense 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floor 


Corner Ellis Street 
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Clever-Up Your Appearance 


—with a smart new Lundstrom or Stetson felt. 
If you want a becoming hat, be coming to 
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HAT COMPANY 


72 Market St. 1457 Fillmore St. 2640 Mission St. 
720 Market St. 26 Third St. 3242 Mission St. 
1120 Market St. 167 Powell St. 
1435 Broadway, Oakland 
226 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 


UNION MADE SINCE 1884 
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FURNITURE CARPETS STOVES 
DRAPERIES BEDDING 
On the 


EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


START THEM EARLY 


Wise handling of money is just as important 
as anything the boys and girls learn at 
school. Let each one have a savings account 
and one of our “Book Banks’ in which to 
save small change. Encourage them now to 
save for what they want and thrift will come 
easy all their lives. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, California 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


GEO W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


Friday, November 5, 1926. 


Beware of Imitations! 
THE GENUINE 


“Arch Aid Shoes” 


For Women and Men 


AND 
“Educator Shoes” 


For Men-Women-Children 
Can be purchased only at the 


Three Philadelphia Shoe Co’s. Stores 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS 


SAN 
FRANCISCO'S 
UNION 
SHOE 
STORES 
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Brief Items of Interest | 
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The following trade unionists passed away this 
last week. Otto Spro of the marine firemen, 
Joseph E. Moser of the motion picture operators, 
Edward M. Robie of the printers. 

At the last meeting of the Labor Council a 
motion was duly adopted instructing the Executive 
Committee jointly with the Law and Legislative 
Committee to draft suitable resolutions protesting 
against the assignment of labor cases to outside 
judges not elected by the people of this com- 
munity, and to investigate the reasons for such 
assignments. It is expected that a report on the 
matter will be presented to the Labor Council 
this evening. 

The Butchers’ Union Local 115 has secured the 
Civic Auditorium for its Grand Ball and enter- 
tainment on January 22 next. The union is grate- 
ful to Supervisor Havener, chairman of the Audi- 
torium Committee, for securing this date for the 
organization. An excellent program will be 
presented on that occasion which is a red letter 
affair in the annual history of this great and 
successful organization. 


Waiters’ Union No. 30 enjoys the distinction of 
being the first union affiliated with the Labor 
Council to send in its check for dues based on 
the new amendment to the by-laws providing for 
increased revenues for the Council. 


Dr. Wirt, renowned lecturer and arbitrator and 
Pacific Coast representative of the National Coun- 
cil for Prevention of War, addressed the weekly 
meeting of the San Francisco Labor Council Fri- 
day night in the San Francisco Labor Temple, 
2940 Sixteenth street, on conditions in Europe 
and ramifications of the League of Nations. 


sailors, members of the crew of the 
steamer Everett, destroyed by fire last week, re- 
ceived benefits from Sailors’ Union of the Pacific 
for personal losses they suffered, reports Secretary 
George Larsen. 
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Philadee- 
B.KATSCHINSKI 
825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 


SAN FRANCISCO 
525 Fourteenth Street 


OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 

Until 9:30 


- Oakland 
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The organization of the automobile industry in 
the United States will be under the direct super- 
vision of the American Federation of Labor Ex- 
ecutive Council, according to a recent announce- 
ment of James O’Connell, president of the Metal 
Trades Department. A meeting of the council 
with chief executives of the crafts involved will 
be held in Washington during the earlier part of 
November to draft a definite program of action. 


A sanitation law for California barber shops 
will be presented and discussed at the next meet- 
ing of Barbers’ Union No. 115 on November 15. 


Professor Scott Nearing, “stormy petrel” of 
American letters, will give his first of a series 
of five consecutive lectures at Carpenters’ Hall, 
112 Valencia street, Monday, under the auspices 
of the Workers’ Educational Bureau. The initial 
lecture on the general subject of “Whither Amer- 
ica?” will be “The United States as an Investing 
Nation.” J. L. Kerchen, director of the bureau, 
will preside. 


George Newsom, manager of the Building 
Trades Temple, returned from a two months’ trip 
to the East, where he visited the larger cities of 
the United States and the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor. He transacted 
official business as a representative from the 
Building Trades Council affiliations on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The $600,000 goal set for itself by the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company has been reached, 
according to an announcement received by the 
San Francisco Labor Council from Matthew Woll, 
president of the company. A meeting, during the 
latter part of the week, was held by the board 
of directors for the purpose of authorizing officers 
to proceed at once for the establishment of a staff. 
This staff will include actuarial men, medical 
officers and complete personnel needed for the 
support of the company. 


A sum of $500 will be expended by the Cooks’ 
Union Local No. 44, for the reorganization of 
the local in Los Angeles, according to the reports 
of H. D. McDowell, member of the local organiza- 
tion, who has been appointed organizer. With 
the co-operation of the local in Los Angeles the 
craft will be extended along the Pacific Coast in 
a 100 per cent organization. 

Paul Scharrenberg, secretary-treasurer of the 
California State Federation of Labor, recently 
completed his annual tour of the state for the 
purpose of investigating the conditions of the 
affiliations and their troubles. He recently ad- 
dressed the Central Labor Council in Los Angeles 
on the necessity of organized labor in the southern 
and eastern parts of the state. 
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GREATER EMPLOYMENT. 


The October, 1926, issue of the California Labor 
Market Bulletin, issued by Walter G. Mathewson, 
State Labor Commissioner, shows an increase of 
3.9 per cent in the total number of workers em- 
ployed by 673 representative California industrial 
establishments in September, 1926, as compared 
with September, 1925. These establishments em- 
ployed 163,852 workers in September, 1925, but 
in September, 1926, they employed 170,181 workers. 
The Labor Market Bulletin shows not only an 
increase in the total number of employees, but it 
also shows an increase of 4.1 per cent in the total 
volume of the weekly payroll. Thus, the total 
weekly payroll of the same 673 factories was 
$4,754,506 in September, 1926, and $4,566,448 in 
September, 1925. 

The average weekly earnings of factory em- 
ployees rose from $27.87 in September, 1925, to 
$27.94 in September, 1926, an increase of 7 cents, 
or three-tenths of one per cent. The industries 
showing higher average weekly earnings are the 
following: Chemicals, oils, and paints, $33.58; 
printing and paper goods, $32.30; water, light, and 
power plants, $30.18; wood manufacturers, $29.16, 
and metals, machinery, and conveyances, $29.10. 

The largest gains in employment in September, 
1926, over September, 1925, are shown by the 
following groups of industries: Metals, machinery, 
and conveyances, 8.2 per cent; foods, beverages, 
and tobacco, 7.1 per cent; chemicals, oils, and 
paints, 6.2 per cent, and miscellaneous industries, 
18.2 per cent. 


According to Dr. Louis Bloch, statistician of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, business conditions as 
judged by the volume of employment and payroll 
are now better than last year at this time. Last 
month the California Labor Market Bulletin also 
showed more employment in California industries 
than at the same time last year. 
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CLEAN GLASS IN THE SHADE. 

A successful window and windshield cleaning 
job must be done in the shade because the sun 
dries the water too quickly, leaving streaks and 
spots, according to the Free Emergency Road 
Service of the California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation. Sponge the glass with clean water, wipe 
with damp chamois and polish with gingham 
cloth. i 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


